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Avesta receive for the first time their proper cha-
racter. It cannot be denied, that in the Avesta1,
as in the Veda, ash a may often be translated by
purity, and that it is most frequently used in refer-
ence to the proper performance of the sacrifices. Here
the Asha consists in what is called egood thoughts,
good words, good deeds,' good meaning ceremonially
good or correct, without a false pronunciation, with-
out a mistake in the sacrifice. But there are passages
which show that Zoroaster also recognised the exist-
ence of a kosmos, governed by law or n'ta. He tells,
how the mornings go, and the noon, and the nights:
and how they follow a law that has been traced for
them. He admires the perfect friendship between the
sun and the moon, and the harmonies of living nature,
the miracles of every birth, and how at the right
time there is food for the mother to give to her
child. As in the Veda, so in the Avesta, the universe
follows the Asha, the worlds are the creation of Asha.
The faithful, while on earth, pray for the maintenance
of Asha, while after death they will join Ormazd in
the highest heaven, the abode of Asha. The pious
worshipper protects the Asha, the world grows and
prospers by Asha. The highest law of the world is
Asha, and the highest ideal of the believer is to be-
come an Ashavan? possessed of Asha, i. e. righteous2.

This will suffice to show that a belief in a cosmic
order existed before the Indians and Iranians sepa-
rated, that it formed part of their ancient, common

1 Darmesteter, 1. c., p. 14.

a This view of the origin of asha has been criticised by M. de Harlez,
in the 'Journal Asiatique,' 1878, pp. 157-176, and vindicated by
M. Darmesteter, ' Journal Afliatique,1 1881, p. 492.
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